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ABSTRACT This article examines a secret Anglo-American programme, Project 
‘E’, which equipped the RAF’s V-bomber Force with US nuclear weapons for use 
in wartime. It shows Project ‘E’ was ineffective as a warhead supply programme 
and, furthermore, that it crippled the operational effectiveness of the V-bomber 
Force as a whole between 1958 and 1962. This article argues that as a result of 
Project ‘E’, the V-Force was neither operationally nor politically independent as a 
nuclear deterrent force. This challenges the traditional view of the V-Force as the 
benchmark of nuclear independence to assess the Skybolt, Polaris and Trident 
programmes. 


Key Worps: Anglo-American, Interdependence, Nuclear Weapons, Cold War, 
Independence, Deterrent 


This article examines the operational effects and political implications 
for the British ‘independent’ V-bomber force of partial dependence on 
the United States for its nuclear weapons between 1958 and 1962. The 
established historiographical narrative on the British ‘independent 
nuclear deterrent’ during the first half of the Cold War has been one 
of initial success, followed by a decline in true independence as the pace 
of technological progress in the ballistic missile field forced Britain into 
dependence on the United States to maintain its deterrent credibility.' 

The arguments centred on the Skybolt, Blue Streak and Polaris missile 
programmes have generally been based on the assumption that by the 
early 1960s, Britain possessed a nuclear deterrent that could genuinely 
be described as independent and capable of unilateral action in opera- 
tional terms, albeit one that was faced with obsolescence as the 1960s 


'E.g. Ian Clark, Nuclear Diplomacy and the Special Relationship: Britain’s Deterrent 
and America, 1957-1962 (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1994), 108-15. 
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progressed. Britain had certainly succeeded in creating a nuclear bom- 
ber force that was comparable to that of the USSR by the end of the 
1950s. The aircraft had been designed and manufactured in Britain and 
were Royal Air Force (RAF) crewed. The creation of the V-bomber 
force, or Medium Bomber Force (MBF), was coupled with a highly 
successful British nuclear weapons programme which gave the country 
its first atomic bomb in 1953 and a true thermonuclear device during 
the ‘Grapple X’ trials in November 1957. As has been detailed by John 
Baylis, Nigel Ashton and others, British progress in nuclear weapons 
development was an important factor in bringing about the resumption 
of Anglo-American nuclear cooperation, along with the Soviet Sputnik 
launch.* The result was the US-UK Mutual Defence Agreement signed 
in July 1958. 

Historians such as Richard Moore and Baylis have argued about how 
much effect this agreement had on the independence of Britain’s nuclear 
deterrent in the short term. While it is true that the first megaton-yield 
bombs to arm the RAF, codenamed ‘Yellow-Sun Mk II’, were heavily 
based on the design of the US Mark 28 warhead, the warheads were 
manufactured in Britain and armed RAF aircraft. Moore and other 
historians do not, therefore, argue that the operational independence 
of the V-bomber. ‘force was seriously affected by the US origin of the 
warhead design.* Questions about the independence of the V-Force 
have largely focused on the existence or otherwise of political intention 
or ability to use Britain’s independent deterrent unilaterally.* It seemed 
obvious to all from the late 1950s onwards that using nuclear weapons 
against the Soviet Union without the might of US Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) forming the main strength of the Western strike 
would be national suicide for such a geographically small and densely 
populated country. On the other hand, it has always been tacitly 
assumed that the V-bombers could theoretically have fulfilled the 
national strike plan against the Soviet Union without US support, 
although the result would have been total devastation of the UK and 
could not have guaranteed the neutralisation of Soviet capacity or will 
to fight.’ The purpose of the RAF’s national strike plan to guarantee to 


John Baylis, ‘Exchanging Nuclear Secrets’, Diplomatic History 25/1 (Dec. 2001), 45; 
and Nigel Ashton, Kennedy, Macmillan and the Cold War: The Irony of 
Interdependence (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan 2002), 153. 

3Richard Moore, Nuclear Illusion, Nuclear Reality: Britain, the United States and 
Nuclear Weapons, 1958-1964 (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan 2010), 88-91. 

4E.g. John Baylis, Ambiguity and Deterrence: British Nuclear Strategy, 1945-1964 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press 1995), 241-77. 

°E.g. Ken Young, ‘A Most Special Relationship: The Origins of Anglo-American 
Nuclear Strike Planning’, Journal of Cold War Studies 9/2 (Spring 2007), 26-8. 
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wipe out 40 Soviet cities was to deter a war, not to win it. It was a 
minimum deterrence calculation that the British government hoped 
would be sufficient to convince both the Soviet Union and the United 
States that the USSR would suffer badly in retaliation to a nuclear strike 
on Britain even if the US nuclear arsenal was not unleashed in 
response.° 

By contrast, US-supplied Thor intermediate range ballistic missiles 
(IRBMs) in RAF service were not independent since they were supplied 
with targeting data from SAC and the warheads for the missile were 
stored under US custody and armed using a ‘dual-key’ procedure that 
required both British and US consent. Politicians at the time and 
nuclear historians since have both differentiated between the ‘joint’ 
Anglo-American deterrent between 1958 and 1962 which included 
Thor, and the ‘independent’ deterrent which was solely composed of 
the V-bombers.’ Blue Streak would presumably have been included in 
the latter category, but the programme was cancelled due to huge 
development costs and increasing projected obsolescence. With the 
cancellation of Blue Streak and Blue Steel I, the historiographical 
verdict is that Britain proved itself unable to maintain a credible inde- 
pendent deterrent during the 1960s as the ballistic missile took over 
centre stage in the nuclear standoff between East and West, and the cost 
of membership in the superpower club became prohibitive. Faced with 
nuclear obsolescence, Britain became increasingly reliant on the United 
States for delivery systems in the shape of the ill-fated Skybolt pro- 
gramme, and later Polaris submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) as agreed at the Nassau Conference in 1962. The Skybolt 
crisis and Harold Macmillan’s subsequent success in securing Polaris 
for Britain at Nassau has been the subject of much heated debate since 
1962. To many it represented the end of Britain’s independence as a 
nuclear power and placed the ultimate responsibility for the country’s 
nuclear deterrent in American hands. It raised important questions 
about the purpose of Britain’s nuclear deterrent and about the nature 
of the ‘special relationship’ between the US and Britain, which was 
severely shaken by the cancellation of the Skybolt programme. 


“Baylis, Ambiguity and Deterrence, 304. 

’[Kew, United Kingdom, The National Archives], AIR[Records created or inherited by 
the Air Ministry, the Royal Air Force, and related bodies] 2/13789, R.C. Kent (AUS. 
(A)) to PUS: ‘Political implications of Project “E”’, 4 March 1958. See also Jan 
Melissen, The Struggle for Nuclear Partnership: Britain, the United States and the 
Making of an Ambiguous Alliance, 1952-1959 (Groningen, Neth.: Styx Publications 
1993), 63; Stephen Twigge and Len Scott, Planning Armageddon: Britain, the United 
States and the Command of Western Nuclear Forces, 1945-1964 (Amsterdam, 
Harwood Academic Publishers 2000), 109-12. 
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This article will not tackle directly the issue of what Skybolt and 
Polaris meant for British nuclear independence. Instead, it will show 
that reliance on the US to bolster Britain’s nuclear deterrent capabilities 
began significantly before Skybolt. As early as 1957, an agreement was 
signed between the United States and Britain that would cripple the 
effectiveness of Britain’s V-bomber force as a practical nuclear deter- 
rent, as well as undermining the independence which the V-Force has 
usually been assigned by the leading historians of Anglo-American 
nuclear relations. The focus of this enquiry will be a programme insti- 
tuted in 1957, before the US-UK Mutual Defence Agreement of 1958, 
called Project ‘E’. This was a secret programme through which the RAF 
was supplied with US kiloton-yield nuclear weapons for delivery by the 
V-bomber force in time of war, in order to make up for the slow pace of 
British warhead manufacture and ensure that there was a weapon for 
each one of the projected 144 frontline Vulcan, Victor and Valiant 
aircraft. Although Project ‘E’ has received some brief attention from 
historians of Anglo-American nuclear cooperation, its full significance 
to the British ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent has not been analysed. 

The National Archives at Kew Gardens in London contain a wealth 
of useful archival material for this article. RAF and Air Ministry papers 
stored there detail the planning, operational deployment, policy dilem- 
mas and eventual decision to terminate Project ‘E’. They also contain 
records of a large number of conferences between RAF Bomber 
Command and their counterparts in the United States Air Force 
(USAF). The papers and correspondence of General Blanchard, the 
most senior USAF commander in the UK from 1957 to 1960 were 
also used, having been sourced from the US Air Force Historical 
Research Agency at Maxwell AFB, Alabama. However, these, as well 
as US digital archives including the Cold War International History 
Project, the Digital National Security Archive, and Foreign Relations of 
the United States, were found to be remarkably free of any references to 
Project ‘E’. This is surprising since a programme to supply nuclear 
weapons to a foreign country was presumably a very significant one 
for US defence and foreign policy-makers. It may be that the documents 
on Project ‘E’ from the US perspective have remained classified. This 
study has therefore been somewhat limited by the lack of relevant US 
archival material, and has a strong focus on the British side of this 
Anglo-American project. 


Origins of Project ‘E’ 


At the Bermuda conference in March 1957 it was agreed by President 
Dwight Eisenhower and Prime Minister Harold Macmillan that the US 
would provide the RAF with American nuclear weapons in time of war, 
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and that for this purpose such weapons would be transported to 
the UK and stored under USAF custody.* This was clearly a very 
significant agreement in the context of the recent damage the Suez 
debacle had done to the Anglo-American ‘special relationship’. This is 
how it has traditionally been viewed by historians. For example, Baylis 
simply comments that ‘because the British had more bombers than 
bombs and the Americans had more bombs than bombers, it made 
sense to both governments to pursue greater interdependence to add to 
the striking power of the West as a whole’. He then works this into his 
narrative oti increasing Anglo-American nuclear cooperation from 1957 
onwards.” However, in practical terms, this simple sounding undertaking 
was fraught with uncertainties and complications. On 24 July 1957 the 
practical arrangements for Project ‘E’ were tentatively laid out in a 
memorandum of understanding between the USAF and RAF. What is 
remarkable for such a complex and important undertaking is that the 
crucial flaws that would render the project so destructive to the deterrent 
capability of the V-bomber force were already laid out in plain and 
obvious form in this initial document. The key clauses read: 


US law requires that US personnel retain physical possession and 
custody of all US atomic weapons and perform all functions 
incident to storage, maintenance, operational readiness and inter- 
nal security of US atomic weapons....The United States atomic 
weapon must be married to the Royal Air Force delivery aircraft 
by having both physically located on the same base.'° 


It is immediately obvious that these custody clauses placed any RAF 
V-bombers reliant on Project ‘E’ weapons into the same category as the 
Thor IRBM force, due to the mandatory USAF retention of the war- 
heads on RAF bases during peacetime. The clauses imply at a stroke 
that any aircraft armed with these US weapons must be removed from 
the category of ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent according to the criteria 
of both politicians and later historians which were discussed above. 

These limitations concerning US warheads supplied under Project ‘E’ 
not only compromised the cherished independence of a large part of 
Britain’s V-Force; they also posed significant operational problems. 
These were to prove a serious obstacle to RAF dispersal plans which 
were drawn up to reduce the vulnerability of the V-Force to a Soviet 


8Baylis, Ambiguity and Deterrence, 258. 

"Ibid., 259. 

MOATR 20/11338 Coordination of RAF/USAF Nuclear Strike Plans; ‘Memo of 
Understanding between USAF and RAF over supply of Project “E” weapons for global 
war, 24 July 1957’. 
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first strike during times of heightened international tension. In order to 
disperse the V-bombers away from their main bases, which contained 
the US warhead Special Storage Areas (SSAs), the V-bomber aircraft 
would have had to be armed, since both the weapon and aircraft had to 
be physically located on the same base for release legally to occur. 
However, the original agreement in Bermuda, as well as the memo of 
understanding, had been very clear that weapons transfer would only 
occur in wartime, upon receiving SAC authority derived from the 
President. This also posed a problem of timing. The V-bombers which 
were to be armed with US Project ‘E’ weapons could not be armed for 
dispersal to prevent destruction in a pre-emptive attack because in the 
case of a Soviet pre-emptive attack, SAC authorisation would arrive too 
late to get the weapon released and loaded onto the bomber. This will 
be discussed in more detail later. 

It is important to note that these problems were not lost on the RAF 
and Air Ministry planners even at this early stage. A few months after 
the memo of understanding had been distributed, a meeting on Project 
‘E’ for the V-bomber force was held at the Air Ministry. It was made 
clear to all present by Group Captain D.C. Stapleton, the senior 
Bomber Command officer at the meeting, that for Project ‘E’ to work 
operationally ‘Bomber Command must obtain authority to a) bomb up, 
b) disperse, and c) take-off and fly to the recall line’.'' The Air Ministry 
also conceded at this meeting after some discussion that ‘it must be 
made clear to USAF that the operational planning is nonsensical unless 
custody is given’.'* As will be seen later, Bomber Command was never 
granted authority for any of these measures it deemed essential. At this 
meeting, however, the reasoning behind the high level decisions that 
allowed the project to proceed was evident in the closing remarks by the 
senior man from the Air Ministry, Mr F. Cooper, who ‘thought that the 
custody clause may eventually be removed from the US Atomic Energy 
Act’.'? In other words, from the outset, the Air Ministry was prepared 
to press ahead with Project ‘E’ despite the serious reservations by 
Bomber Command and its own staff, based on the hope that the US 
would later amend the Atomic Energy Act to permit the required 
control over the US warheads. Considering that at this time, exchanging 
nuclear secrets with Britain was still criminal according to US law, it 
seems extraordinary to have assumed in late 1957 that US law would 
soon be changed to such an extent as to permit the transfer of US 
nuclear weapons to British forces in peacetime. 


"AIR 2/13698 Project ‘E’ — V Bomber Policy, 1957-1958; minutes of meeting, 12 Nov. 
1957. 
“Ibid. 
STbid. 
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In trying to make sense of the British decision to proceed with Project 
‘E’, despite the lack of resolution to the custody problems, some histor- 
ians have suggested that Project ‘E’ at this stage was part of a wider 
British drive {0 try to encourage openness in nuclear issues with the US 
authorities.'* However, this is contradicted by another clause in the 
concluding minutes of the 12 November 1957 meeting which instructs 
those present that in discussions with SAC on how many warheads 
were to be supplied under Project ‘E’, ‘the UK delegates must not 
disclose any details of UK weapon stocks’. Far from seeking openness 
in nuclear matters with their US counterparts, Bomber Command were 
being instructed to conceal information on UK nuclear weapons stocks 
from the US authorities even in discussions on how many US warheads 
would be needed to plug the gap in UK warhead production. 

By February 1958 the plan had progressed substantially towards 
implementation. The number of V-bombers to be modified for US 
weapon carriage had been agreed at 48 Valiant and 24 Vulcan air- 
craft.'° This figure of 72 aircraft represented exactly half of the total of 
144 frontline bombers that the V-Force comprised upon attaining full 
deployment in mid-1960. Bomber Command had repeatedly stressed 
that its preference was ‘to store both US and UK weapons on each 
airfield, so as to retain a capability for independent action’.’’ However, 
this was overruled by the Vice Chief of the Air Staff (VCAS) who agreed 
after discussions with SAC that the USAF would undertake the entire 
supply for three class I airfields; RAF Marham, RAF Waddingdon and 
RAF Honington.'* This was to be crucial in terms of the effect of 
Project ‘E’ on the operational effectiveness of the V-bomber force as a 
whole. At the time, this arrangement was undertaken because the USAF 
insisted upon its own SSAs at each airfield it was to supply, which ruled 
out UK weapon storage at those airfields. British bombs could not be 
stored in US occupied SSAs because under the terms of the original 
RAF/USAF memo of understanding, ‘RAF personnel shall not have 
access to these structures except for building maintenance purposes’. 
The thinking behind the policy to rely on Project ‘E’ entirely to supply 
three class I airfields was the same as that which drove later decisions to 
rely on the US for deterrent capability — cost. The VCAS conclusion on 
Project ‘E’ was that ‘the arrangements outlined in this paper will 


'4Melissen, The Struggle for Nuclear Partnership, 127. 

'S AIR 2/13698 Minutes of meeting, 12 Nov. 1957. 

16ATR 2/13698 Notes by VCAS, 17 Feb. 1958. 

'7ATR 2/13698 Project ‘E’ — V Bomber Policy, 1957-1958. 

18 ATR 2/13698 Notes by VCAS, 17 Feb. 1958. 

1 AIR 20/11338 ‘Memo of Understanding between USAF and RAF’, 24 July 1957. 
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represent a very substantial addition to the deterrent at very little 
cost’.2° Clearly at this stage, for the VCAS at least, increasing the 
total firepower available to the V-bombers was more important than 
preserving Bomber Command’s capacity for independent operations. 
This is by no means an unfamiliar line of British reasoning in the broad 
context of Anglo-American nuclear relations. However, it does not 
square easily with the independent nature often ascribed to the 
V-Force by historians in the context of evaluating later projects such 
as Thor, Skybolt and Polaris by comparing them to the V-bombers. 

By March 1958 the plan had developed further, despite the concerns 
of Bomber Command over US custody requirements. Although the Air 
Ministry continued to express its hope that the US Atomic Energy Act 
would soon be amended to permit a relaxation of the weapon 
release restrictions, it appears that the US had not yet even been 
approached concerning a possible solution. At a meeting on 6 March 
1958 attended by Bomber Command representatives, the VCAS and the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Air (PUS), it was noted that 
‘we have not yet discussed with the Americans these special problems 
with dispersal or how the USAF would preserve control over US weap- 
ons’.*' Considering that Project ‘E’ was due to become operational by 
October 1958, this seems extraordinary. At the 6 March meeting, the 
PUS seems to have been deeply pessimistic that the US would relax 
the custody requirement. He went so far as to say that in his opinion, 
the American weapons would add to the ‘joint’ deterrent, but not to the 
independent British contribution, and that ‘this was a point of some 
political content’.*? 

The following day, on 7 March 1958, the VCAS wrote to the PUS 
that ‘it is intended at present that aircraft should proceed to dispersal 
airfields with bombs loaded ... the US position on these plans will take 
time to elucidate’. In the meantime, he suggested that nuclear storage 
facilities for US weapons should be constructed at RAF Waddington, 
Honington and Marham airfields in order to be ready to receive the US 
bombs when delivered.”* Ten days after this minute was sent, and still 
before any further meetings with USAF, the PUS gave official approval 
to Project ‘E’ at the three class I airfields. He did this, however, with a 
sense of unwillingness, presumably arising from on his experiences at 
the meeting of 6 March and the VCAS’s minute of 7 March. In the 
document authorising Project ‘E’ implementation, the PUS wrote that ‘it 


Tbid. 

21ATR 2/13698 Project ‘E’ - V Bomber Policy, 1957-1958; minutes of meeting, 
6 March 1958. 

?2ATR 2/13698 Minutes of meeting, 6 March 1958. 

?3 ATR 2/13698 VCAS minute to PUS, 7 March 1958. 
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was clear that we could not go back on Project ‘E’ and that we must 
make preparations to receive US weapons.’** 

Between the meeting of the 6 March and Project ‘E’ being given 
the official go-ahead on the 17 March, it seems that the opinion of 
the PUS that American warheads would only add to the ‘joint’ deter- 
rent, not the British ‘independent’ deterrent was indeed considered 
politically important enough to warrant seeking clarification at a higher 
level than the Air Ministry. On 13 March, the Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for Air (AUS(A)) sent a letter to the VCAS informing 
him that after consultation with Cabinet members, three main points 
had been agreed on. First, that ‘it is HMG’s policy to maintain 
an independent nuclear force’. Second, that ‘HMG differentiates 
publicly between the V-bomber force (independent), and the IRBM 
[Thor] force, for which the warheads remain in American custody 
and is therefore not part of our independent deterrent’. Third, however, 
it was recognised that ‘we shall not be able to hide that American 
custodians will be sitting on British V-bomber bases on the same terms 
as on IRBM sites’.2° These statements show clear inconsistencies. 
In response to these policy contradictions over Project ‘E’, the Cabinet 
position seems to have been similar to that of the Air Staff — to ignore 
the problem. The AUS(A) adds at the end of the letter that: ‘This situa- 
tion cannot be avoided and has already been accepted ministerially in an 
exchange of letters between the Minister of Defence and the American 
Secretary of Defence with the knowledge and agreement of the Prime 
Minister.”*° Immediately after this sentence the words ‘and the Foreign 
Secretary’ appear in fountain pen on the typewritten letter, perhaps 
suggesting a wider informal consultation within the Cabinet on the 
issue. 

The problem of resolving US demands for physical custody of all 
warheads during peacetime with the RAF’s incompatible requirement to 
be able to disperse the V-bombers away from their seven class I airfields 
to the 39 scattered secondary airfields remained unresolved throughout 
this period. The only possible solution was unofficial and relied on the 
discretion of one man: in July 1958, the Commander-in-Chief of 
Bomber Command, Air Chief Marshal Sir Harry Broadhurst was 
informed that General W. Blanchard, the commander of the US 7th 
Air Force in England, had agreed informally that if dispersal became 
necessary, his interpretation of the US custody requirements would be 


24 ATR 2/13698 PUS authorisation letter, 17 March 1958. 

25 ATR 20/10061 Project ‘E’, 1956-1958; AUS(A) to VCAS, 13 March 1958. 
°Tbid. 

27Ibid. 
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satisfied as long as a US custodian accompanied each armed bomber to 
its dispersal airfield.*® It is interesting to note, however, that General 
Blanchard’s collected papers and correspondence make no mention of 
Project ‘E’ at all, let alone this alleged agreement on the custody issue.” 
If Blanchard did make such an agreement with Broadhurst, therefore, it 
seems to have been a very informal one which was hardly sufficient 
grounds on which to plan Britain’s nuclear deterrent strategy. In any 
case, Blanchard left the UK in mid-1960, and his successor can be 
presumed to have been unaware and certainly unbound by 
Blanchard’s informal assurance to Broadhurst.” 

A formal agreement remained out of reach. Air Commodore J.H. 
Searby sent a desperate memo to the Chief of the Air Staff (CAS) as the 
operational date for Project ‘E’ drew near in which he emphasised that 
‘it is of paramount importance that means are found within US law of 
allowing US weapons to be placed on the dispersing aircraft’. He also 
claimed that the SAC/Bomber Command coordination teams had 
repeatedly raised the problem as a vital matter that required a definite 
solution before October 1958.°! It also emerged in this letter that 
Broadhurst had received an undertaking from General Power, 
Commander of the USAF, to resolve the problem through the US 
authorities by October. However, the promised resolution simply did 
not happen. At the end of November 1960 the PUS was still reporting 
the same problem with US custody conditions. He also added that ‘no 
formal statement had been made about the existence of these 
arrangements’.°* 


Project ‘E’ in Operational Service 


Project ‘E’ nuclear weapons armed units of the V-Force during the 
period from October 1958 until the final Valiant aircraft were retired 
in 1965. However, after 30 March 1962, when the SSA at RAF 
Waddington reverted to UK warhead storage instead of Project ‘E’ 
bombs, US warheads were only allocated to arm Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe (SACEUR)-assigned Bomber Command _ units. 


28 ATR 8/2201 Coordination of Offensive Air Operations; E.C. Huddleston to Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Harry Broadhurst, 7 July 1958. 

Based on extensive search of General W. Blanchard’s papers and correspondence, sent 
from USAF Air Force Historical Research Agency, Maxwell AFB, AL. Microfilm reels 
A1827, A1828, A1829, A1830, A1831, and A1832. 

>Tbid. 

3'ATR 8/2201 J. H. Searby to CAS, 22 Sept. 1958. 

32 ATR 19/939 Supply of Atomic Bombs to the UK by United States of America; PS(A) to 
Secretary of State (A), 24 Nov. 1960. 
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These squadrons were under SACEUR NATO command and so are not 
covered by this study. The period during which Project ‘E’ posed a 
direct problem for Britain’s ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent was 
between October 1958 and the end of March 1962. 

Between October 1958 and late 1961 when Project ‘E’ began to be 
phased out of frontline V-Force squadrons, 72 bombers out of a total 
strength of 144 relied exclusively on Project ‘E’ weapons. The most 
likely scenario in which the V-Force would be scrambled was in retalia- 
tion against a Soviet nuclear attack on the UK or NATO allies. The 
bombers would fly as part of a massive ‘joint’ nuclear armada com- 
posed largely of US bombers and missiles.** In this case, American 
authority to arm the V-bomber force with Project ‘E’ weapons would 
almost certainly be forthcoming. On the other hand, the RAF was 
certain that in order to present a credible deterrent, the bombers had 
to be able to be armed during a period of international tension and 
temporarily dispersed to small airfields around the country in numbers 
between one and four to an airfield. As has already been made clear, 
this was impossible to accomplish for those squadrons that were reliant 
on Project ‘E’ weapons for armament. This is a point that has already 
been appreciated by historians such as Moore, who conclude that the 
US weapons had very limited usefulness for the RAF because they could 
not be dispersed.** 

In the case of a ‘bolt from the blue’ attack, the UK could have as little 
as three minutes warning of Soviet IRBM launches from East 
Germany.*° Such an attack, if launched without any warning, would 
catch the V-Force on its class I airbases. Therefore, the only deterrent 
against such an attack was the British Quick Reaction Alert (QRA) 
system. Originally intended to provide 15 minutes readiness, by 1960 
this system in theory guaranteed that several bombers would be kept at 
five minutes readiness to launch from the seven class I bases at all 
times.*° The theory was that even if the Soviets launched a totally 
unexpected attack, between 15 and 20 fully armed V-bombers would 
get airborne in time to survive and retaliate. If the dispersal scheme had 
already been implemented then this figure could be much higher. 
According to calculations and exercises carried out in early 1960, the 
QRA system with dispersal in place could put 36 bombers in the air and 
clear of megaton blast zones on their airfields within three minutes of a 


33Twigge and Scott, Planning Armageddon, 70. 

34Moore, Nuclear Illusion, Nuclear Reality, 114. 

35DEFE[Records of the Ministry of Defence] 13/306 State of Readiness of ‘V’ Bomber 
Force, 1960-1964; Deputy Chief of Defence Staff to Minister of Defence, 24 March 
1960. 

36DEFE 13/306 QRA readiness report, 4 April 1960. 
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missile launch in East Germany being detected by the early warning 
radar station at Fylingdales.°*” 

The extent to which speed of reaction was seen as essential to the 
deterrent credibility of the V-bomber force cannot be over-emphasised. 
In 1961 the cash-strapped Ministry of Defence approved £5.4 million 
for simultaneous engine starting equipment for the V-bombers in order 
to cut QRA reaction time by about 60 seconds.?® Harold Watkinson, 
the Minister of Defence, made a statement to the Commons that ‘speed 
of reaction is the basis on which our deterrent force operates’.° 

A point that has not been fully picked up by historians of this period is 
that not only were project ‘E’ weapons impossible to disperse under US 
law, but the procedure for approving their release, subsequently moving 
them to the aircraft from their SSAs and loading them into the bomb bay, 
would add around 10 minutes to the QRA reaction times. Even once 
loaded into the aircraft, the procedure for arming the US weapons involved 
no fewer than 28 separate and highly complex procedures once the bomb 
was secure on the aircraft.*° Clearly this would take precious extra min- 
utes, which would be all the more critical since the aircraft reliant on these 
weapons could not disperse, and so they would still be concentrated on the 
three class I airbases. While showing sympathy for the need to find a way 
of accommodating Bomber Command’s dispersal plans within US law, 
USAF commanders seem to have been surprisingly unable to understand 
that the release and arming procedures would add unacceptable time 
to QRA scrambles. At a joint meeting between Bomber Command and 
USAF early on in the project’s operational life, Colonel Phillips of the US 
7th Air Force, based in England, claimed that ‘the time for weapon 
preparation and loading had no bearing on the time to achieve alertness. 
On the [US] B-47 the weapon and the aircraft were prepared together 
and the final action only took a few minutes.”*’ Considering that the 
RAF sub-five minute QRA times were achieved with aircraft that were 
already fully armed when the alert was sounded, and even then could only 
get a small proportion of the whole force airborne, this seems an extra- 
ordinary claim. 

It is clear therefore, that the US weapons supplied under Project ‘E’ 
were useless in any situation involving a Soviet attack which included 
IRBMs launched from Eastern Europe, since these would take only 


3711: 

Ibid. 
38D EFE 13/306 Engine Starting Equipment Report, Solly Zuckerman, 29 June 1961. 
397): 
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4° ATR 2/13703 Project ‘E’ — Capability of the RAF to carry US weapons, 1956-1960; 
USAF issued arming procedure manual. 
4TAIR 2/13703 Bomber Command/USAF phasing conference for Project ‘E’, 
27 Jan. 1959. 
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minutes to hit their targets after being detected. The British aircraft 
assigned to carry the US weapons could not disperse and so were 
concentrated on three large airbases which were extremely vulnerable 
to destruction in a pre-emptive strike. This much has been well docu- 
mented by historians of British nuclear deterrence. However, the pro- 
blem with these weapons went beyond an inability to disperse. An 
additional 15-20 minutes would almost certainly have been required 
to comply with US release conditions, that is to inform the US about the 
impending strike; obtain release authority for the weapons; move them 
from the SSAs to the aircraft; and finally to load and arm them. This 
delay would mean that the bombs and aircraft would be destroyed on 
the ground. 

It is on this basis that this article will move on to discuss the most 
important implications that Project ‘E’ had for the effectiveness of 
Britain’s ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent as a whole. This material, 
sourced from archival research, is in many ways novel. Twigge and 
Scott, Moore, Humphrey Wynn and others have reached the conclusion 
that Project ‘E’ weapons were of limited usefulness to the RAF and for 
that reason the project was phased out as soon as there were sufficient 
British-made megaton warheads to equip the entire V-Force.*7 What 
they have not realised is the importance of Project ‘E’ to the V-Force 
during the period 1958-62 and the extreme limitations it placed on its 
overall effectiveness. 


The Effect of Project ‘E’ on the UK Deterrent from 1958-1962 


The fact that Project ‘E’ weapons could not be deployed fast enough to 
escape destruction in a pre-emptive Soviet missile strike has significant 
implications for the British ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent as a whole 
between 1958 and 1962 because of the effect that the US warheads also 
had on preventing rapid deployment of domestically manufactured 
British warheads. The problem was that of the seven class I airfields 
on which the V-Force was based when not dispersed, RAF Scampton 
had no nuclear weapons storage facilities during this period, and 
Marham, Honington and Waddington had their SSAs_ exclusively 
given over to the storage of US Mark 5 bombs under Project ‘E’. Due 
to limits imposed by the dangers of super-criticality and the need to 
ensure sufficient spacing between warheads in storage to prevent an 
accident with one triggering others, it was impossible to store more than 


“Twigge and Scott, Planning Armageddon, 100; Moore, Nuclear Illusion, Nuclear 
Reality, 114; Humphrey Wynn, The RAF Strategic Nuclear Deterrent Force: Their 
Origins, Role and Deployments, 1946-1969 (London: The Stationery Office 1994), 
267. 
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25 bombs per SSA (six per building).** Therefore, it was impossible to 
store British weapons on the bases with US occupied SSAs. As a result 
of this, only three of the seven class I airfields had storage facilities for 
British nuclear weapons. The rest of the British nuclear stockpile had to 
be stored in specially built depots that were located some distance from 
airfields to decrease their vulnerability to Soviet nuclear attack on the 
V-bomber bases. 

The implications for the effectiveness of the V-Force as a whole were 
first clearly outlined in a letter from Air Commodore P.G. Wykeham, 
the acting Assistant Chief of the Air Staff for operations (A/ACAS(ops)) 
to the VCAS in July 1959.** The issue that prompted Wykeham’s letter 
was the question of whether or not Project ‘E’ would be extended to 
include the US thermonuclear Mark 15/39 weapon in coming years. 
However, Wykeham appears to have taken the opportunity to vent 
Bomber Command’s frustration with Project ‘E’ more generally. First 
of all, he reiterates the custody requirement implications for the dis- 
persal plan; “‘E” weapons cannot be dispersed and there is no guaran- 
tee that they will be released in time for the force to get airborne’. He 
then goes on to identify what he sees as the most serious problem, that 
‘the only stations on which UK weapons can be held alongside the 
aircraft are Wittering, Cottesmore and Finningley’, meaning that ‘in 
the case of an enemy attack with a very short period of warning, any 
delay in releasing “E” weapons could mean that less than half of the 
MBE could be brought to readiness’.*° In assessing the QRA capabilities 
of the V-Force, Wykeham’s report states that the most serious limitation 
on rapid reaction was weapon storage at airfields, since ‘preparation of 
further aircraft would have to wait for weapons to arrive by road from 
depots’.*° Using the latest British weapon manufacturing forecasts, and 
current stocks, Wykeham produced Table 1 (see next page). 

The figures in Table 1 show that due to the impossibility of using the 
US Project ‘E’ weapons in the QRA role and the fact that they took up 
three of the six available SSAs on the class I airfields, the number of 
V-bombers that could be armed and used in the QRA role was seriously 
restricted. This was in spite of the fact that the UK possessed adequate 
nuclear weapons to arm all the bombers in service at a rate of one per 
aircraft from December 1959 onwards. Wykeham’s report concludes 


43 ATR 2/13698 Project ‘E’ — V Bomber Policy, 1957-1958. 

44 ATR 2/13699 Project ‘E’ — V Bomber Policy, 1958-1960; A/ACAS(ops) Wykeham to 
VCAS Hudleston, ‘Plea for Information on the Future of Project “E”’, 6 July 1959. 

45 ATR 2/13699 A/ACAS(ops) Wykeham to VCAS Hudleston, ‘Plea for Information on 
the Future of Project ‘E’, 6 July 1959. 
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Table 1. V-Force Statistics 1959-60 


Aircraft capable of rapid Total frontline Estimated UK 

reaction strength weapons stocks 
July 1959 28 83 70 
December 1959 40 90 93 
June 1960 44 100 135 
December 1960 64 120 160 


that ‘if Project “E” stations reverted to UK weapons the [rapid reaction] 
figures would be approximately doubled’.*’ 

The following paragraphs will review the operational credibility of 
Britain’s ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent in light of Wykeham’s data. As 
Moore correctly points out, the political credibility of the V-Force as a 
deterrent was seen by many in Britain as inextricably linked to its 
operational credibility.42 The absolute minimum level of unilateral 
capability required to make the ‘independent’ deterrent credible accord- 
ing to the Air Ministry and Ministry of Defence was the capacity to 
guarantee the destruction of 40 Soviet cities.*” Therefore, the figures in 
Table 1 suggest immediately that Project ‘E’ weapon storage require- 
ments prevented this being achieved at least until December 1959 when 
the number of bombers capable of rapid reaction reached 40. This 
alone would suggest that Project ‘E’ had the effect of preventing the 
British ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent force from meeting its own 
minimum criteria for credibility for over a year between being declared 
operational in October 1958 and December 1959. 

Crucially, however, Wykeham’s figures assume 100 per cent aircraft 
serviceability at all times.°? Bomber Command’s own deterrence cred- 
ibility figures assumed 75 per cent serviceability achievable in time of 
crisis.°' In reality the serviceability rates for the V-bombers were far 
lower than 75 per cent. Even by mid-1960 when the refined Mark 2 
variants were coming into service and the RAF had had several years 
experience of maintaining the complex aircraft, monthly operational 
summaries showed serviceability rates averaged 39 per cent for the 
Vulcan, 33 per cent for the Victor and 57 per cent for the older 
Valiant..°* The more reliable Valiant aircraft were all assigned to 


‘Thid. 

48Moore, Nuclear Illusion, Nuclear Reality, 101. 

ATR 8/2238 Operational Readiness of Bomber Command, 1958-1961; Bomber 
Command Medium Bomber Force Alert and Readiness Plan issued 5 March 1959. 
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Project ‘E’, along with 24 Vulcans. As a result, the British-armed half of 
the V-Force was composed entirely of the less reliable Vulcan and 
Victor aircraft. Based on these figures, the CAS commented that ‘in 
my view it casts doubt on our capacity to mount an effective contribu- 
tion to the deterrent’.°’ Table 2 illustrates how actual serviceability 
rates and expected losses to Soviet defences affect Wykeham’s figures. 
As Table 2 shows, predicted losses to the V-bombers en-route to their 
targets were a further significant factor. Due to the increasingly formid- 
able Soviet air defence network which comprised supersonic intercep- 
tors and surface to air missiles capable of reaching the service ceilings of 
the V-bombers, the RAF estimated that losses could be as high as 70-90 
per cent of an attacking force.°* However, later analysis in 1965 
suggested that the Soviet defences were not as formidable as had been 
feared so my estimates use the 1965 figure of 50 per cent losses.*° 
These calculations show that even using an optimistic estimate of 
losses to Soviet defences en-route to target, the number of warheads 
that could be expected to hit their targets in a unilateral British strike in 
retaliation to a Soviet missile attack was, at best, a quarter of the 40 
that the government believed necessary for a credible independent 
deterrent. This inadequate number of bombs on target up to 
December 1960 could not be expected to improve before Project ‘E’ 
was phased out in March 1962, since by that point all 144 V-bombers 
had entered service and airfield storage space for nuclear weapons was 
the crucial limiting factor.°° It must be concluded, therefore, that the 
airfield storage space limitations for nuclear weapons imposed by 


Table 2. V-Force Serviceability Rates and Expected Losses 


Bombers capable of Numbers adjusted for Bombs on Soviet cities 


rapid reaction armed average 35% accounting for 
with British bombs, serviceability rates of serviceability rates 
according to Vulcan and Victor and 50% losses to 
Wykeham’s figures bombers together Soviet air defences 
July 1959 28 10 5 
December 1959 40 14 7 
June 1960 44 15 7 
December 1960 64 22 11 


“Ibid. 

**Andrew J. Pierre, Nuclear Politics: The British Experience with an Independent 
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Table 3. UK Nuclear Weapon Deliveries 1960-62 


UK weapons Delivered by 1 April 1960 1 April 1961 1 April 1962 
Megaton range 26 61 111 
Kiloton range 88 117 120 
Total bombs 144 178 231 
V-Bomber aircraft 104 144 144 


Project ‘E’ completely destroyed any hope that the V-Force had of 
meeting its own minimum independent deterrence criteria between 
1958 and March 1962. 

The above analysis based on Wykeham’s data is particularly signifi- 
cant because by January 1960 there were more British nuclear weapons 
available to the RAF than there were V-bombers to carry them, as 
Table 3 taken from the 1959 Defence Review illustrates.°” 

In other words, by April 1960, the RAF did not need US bombs to 
arm the V-Force aircraft. In terms of total firepower, however, it is 
worth noting that all of the US bombs supplied to the V-Force under 
Project ‘E’ were Mark 5 weapons with a kiloton-range yield of approxi- 
mately 5Okt. By contrast, British manufactured kiloton-range bombs 
such as Red Beard and Blue Danube were of a much lower yield, 
around 15kt. So, where US Mark 5s were being used instead of 
British kiloton weapons, they still represented a theoretical increase in 
firepower, if the dispersal and release problems had somehow been 
overcome.°® On the other hand, Project ‘E’ warheads had a yield 
around 250 times smaller than the British Yellow Sun Mark II megaton 
bombs being produced for the V-Force from early 1960 onwards. 

Overall, Wykeham’s report and my further analysis show that far 
from plugging a gap in British domestic warhead manufacture, as had 
been envisioned, Project ‘E’ had the perverse effect of preventing half of 
the frontline V-bomber force from being armed with the nuclear weap- 
ons that Britain had built in sufficient numbers by January 1960 to arm 
all the bombers in service. Despite having warheads to enable the 
complete V-Force to carry out the dispersal plan, and be armed when 
on QRA to ensure an effective deterrent against a surprise nuclear 
attack by the Soviet Union, the storage demands of Project ‘E’ ensured 
that only between 28 and 64 aircraft could be armed with, british 
weapons in time to be used in the event of such an attack.°? Once 
problems with low serviceability and vulnerability to Soviet air defences 


°7AIR 2/13789 UK Weapon Availability in Relation to Aircraft, 1960-63. 

58 AIR 2/13789 Air Council note by VCAS on Strategic Bomber Force Weapon Policy, 
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have been factored in, Project ‘E’ can be seen to have reduced the 
number of armed V-bombers able to escape a Soviet missile strike to 
a level incompatible with British minimum operational deterrence cred- 
ibility criteria by halving the number of British nuclear weapons that 
could be stored in airfield SSAs close enough to arm the V-bombers 
quickly in an emergency. 

It should be noted that the 40 cities deterrence criterion was later 
revised down to 15 cities, including Moscow and Leningrad. However, 
this occurred in March 1963, after Project ‘E’ had been withdrawn 
from frontline V-Force service. The revision appears to have been 
prompted by a Cabinet desire to limit costs for Polaris, rather than by 
strategic analysis.°° 


Political Aspects of Project ‘E’ 


Considering the extent to which the readiness levels and QRA abilities 
of the V-bomber force were relied on for political credibility both 
domestically and in the Anglo-American ‘special relationship’ between 
1957 and 1963, it is surprising how little high-level political discussion 
there seems to have been about Project ‘E’ and the problems that this 
article has detailed.°' On one level this might be expected. It was clearly 
not in the interests of the British government to encourage discussion of 
something which so compromised its much vaunted ‘independent 
nuclear deterrent’. However, Wynn suggests that as late as 1960, 
Harold Macmillan, the Prime Minister and former Minister of 
Defence, was unaware that Project ‘E’ had been implemented at all. 
By Wynn’s account, in late May 1960, only a few weeks before the Air 
Council finalised the timetable for withdrawing Project ‘E’, Macmillan 
asked Harold Watkinson, the Minister of Defence, if there were any 
plans for ‘sharing bombs with the Americans should the situation 
deteriorate’ and was told that ‘yes, under what is known as Project 
“E”, This is not just a plan, the bombs are here’. It seems incredible 
that the British Prime Minister, especially one so focused on the Anglo- 
American relationship and nuclear interdependence, knew nothing 
about US nuclear weapons in RAF service three years into his 
premiership. 

There may have been wider awareness at a high level than Wynn’s 
anecdotal evidence suggests. However, those British politicians who were 


S°AIR 19/999 British Nuclear Deterrent Study Group; minutes of meeting, 16 March 
1963 

°'Project ‘E’ is not once mentioned in the PREM collection held at the National 
Archives or in Cabinet minutes from the period 1958-62. 
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aware of Project ‘E’ and its serious limitations appear not to have 
appreciated that these in fact undermined the effectiveness of the 
V-bomber force as a whole. Instead they concluded that these limitations 
rendered a ‘bonus’ US weapon supply programme ineffective. Indeed, 
there is some evidence to suggest that the Air Staff had been trying to 
keep Project ‘E’ as quiet as possible throughout its lifespan and deliber- 
ately misinforming the government about its negative effect on the deter- 
rent as a whole. In March 1958 the AUS(A) and the PUS had agreed 
in correspondence that the Air Ministry line should be that ‘we are 
building a stock of British bombs adequate to maintain an independent 
element of nuclear power, and are accepting American weapons as an 
invaluable reinforcement of our overall deterrent capacity.’® 
Considering that at this stage, as previously established, Project ‘E’ was 
set to arm half of the V-Force, this wording appears to seriously down- 
play, not to say mislead about, the importance being placed on US 
weapons. Furthermore, a month later, the VCAS sent a memo widely 
copied to the Air Staff in which he instructed that since discussion of the 
acceptance of US weapons for the V-bombers could raise uncomfortable 
questions about the independence and effectiveness of Britain’s nuclear 
deterrent, ‘it would be a mistake ... to bring this idea to the fore, and by 
so doing stimulate a debate which may otherwise never take place’.® * The 
memo goes on to conclude that matters in the political arena should be 
left where they are and that any challenge to the independence of the 
V-Force could be met if and when it ever arose. These two minutes, while 
certainly not a comprehensive picture of Air Staff political policy over 
Project ‘E’, do suggest that the bureaucratic agencies ‘in the know’ were 
reluctant to inform the government of the true situation. 

Another possible explanation for the apparent lack of Cabinet 
level discussion of Project ‘E’ is that operational details may not 
have been the most important concern for the government on the 
V-Force. Many historians of Anglo-American nuclear relations, 
particularly Jan Melissen, have argued that Britain’s ‘independent’ 
nuclear deterrent was not aimed at deterring the Soviet Union 
as much as it was intended to secure political influence and nuclear 
cooperation from the United States.°° By this line of argument, 
it would not be strictly necessary to have a V-Force that actually 
could attack the Soviet Union in the event of a Soviet first strike, but 
simply one that appeared effective to US observers from SAC. 
However, there is compelling evidence to suggest that SAC never 


63 AIR 2/13789 AUS(A) to PUS minute on ‘Political Implications of Project “E”’, 
4 March 1958. 

4 AIR 2/13789 VCAS memo to AUS(A), 8 April 1958. 
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credited Bomber Command with anything other than symbolic 
importance in nuclear planning matters. A damning US assessment 
of Britain’s nuclear capability at the height of the V-Force’s cred- 
ibility in 1962 is revealed by a report from the British Ambassador in 
Washington, David Ormsby-Gore, to the Minister of Defence Peter 
Thorneycroft in July 1962.°° This letter contained Ormsby-Gore’s 
report on his discussions with US Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara. McNamara had apparently asked SAC upon taking 
office about the British contribution to a NATO first strike and 
had been told that: ‘owing to their lower degree of alert, we [SAC] 
can only count upon eight V-bombers being certainly operational. 
This compared with over a thousand bombers and rockets which 
[SAC] judged would be available to them whatever the degree 
of surprise’.°’ This suggests that the US was well aware of the very 
low number of V-bombers that could be armed and in the air in time 
to escape a Soviet surprise attack. Ormsby-Gore told McNamara 
that ‘if the international scene looked threatening we would be 
able to bring our bombers to a higher state of alert’.°° 

This was a common theme in British political assessments of 
V-bomber vulnerability. The Secretary of State for Air responded to 
criticisms on the subject by arguing that: ‘there would be no funda- 
mental difficulty about maintaining a dispersed deployment perma- 
nently ... furthermore if we believed that an attack was feasible it 
would be practicable to maintain a significant proportion of the 
Bomber Force in a state of airborne alert’.°? However, as has been 
made clear in the previous sections of this study, it was not possible to 
place any of the 72 bombers reliant on Project ‘E’ weapons on dispersal 
alert, let alone airborne alert. Therefore, this and many other similar 
statements made by British politicians, both in the House of Commons 
and to the US government, about the ability of a large part of the 
V-Force to be brought to a very high state of readiness or even airborne 
alert were incorrect. This might not have been so significant if the 
Americans believed such assurances. However, McNamara’s response 
to Ormsby-Gore’s claim about the ability of the V-bomber force to be 
brought to high readiness in time of crisis suggests otherwise: ‘the 


°SDEFE 13/336 Anglo/American Discussions — Review of Global Strategy; David 
Ormsby-Gore to Peter Thorneycroft, 27 July 1962. See also, Baylis, Ambiguity and 
Deterrence, 349. 

°7Tbid. 

°8DEFE 13/336 David Ormsby-Gore to Peter Thorneycroft, 27 July 1962 (not men- 
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State for Air to Minister of Defence, Duncan Sandys, 31 March 1960. 
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United States cannot afford to take any such risk. We have to assume 
that there might be no advance warning whatever.’’? Unfortunately, as 
mentioned in the introduction, US digital archives do not mention 
Project ‘E’ and so this article cannot say much about what effect the 
programme had on SAC’s apparently damning assessment of Britain’s 
‘independent’ nuclear force. 

The RAF, however, appears to have become convinced that far from 
encouraging closer nuclear interdependence in the Anglo-American 
relationship, Project ‘E’ was actually encouraging the US to lower its 
estimates of British nuclear capability. Bomber Command’s director of 
operations, who had a great deal of contact with SAC over joint strike, 
plans wrote as part of a report to the VCAS on 8 May 1959 that ‘by 
retaining Project “E” at its present strength the US may continue to 
underestimate the UK independent capability, so that the weight given 
to HM Government’s influence on vital issues would be less than it 
might otherwise be’.’' The assumption is obviously that Project ‘E’ was 
already having this detrimental effect on US estimates of British nuclear 
capability by May 1959. 

There was, however, an even more important political implication of 
Project ‘E’ for Britain’s ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent force. By relying 
on US weapons to provide the total nuclear armament for 72 of the 
V-bombers, the Air Ministry effectively handed the US government a 
veto on the use of half of Britain’s nuclear deterrent. Even supposing 
that the legal problems over dispersal had been overcome and release of 
the US bombs had been made possible in peacetime, as the Air Ministry 
predicted would happen when the project was given the go ahead, 
release would still be at the discretion of the US government. The 
British government, especially Duncan Sandys, had repeatedly claimed 
that in certain circumstances, the UK might be forced to use its deterrent 
unilaterally.’ This may well have been political bluff rather than a 
serious consideration. The fact remains, however, that during the per- 
iod from mid-1958 to March 1962, the British government would have 
had to secure US permission and authorisation to arm the more reliable 
half of the V-bomber Force for a unilateral strike since otherwise the 
nuclear weapons would remain secured inside the USAF SSAs. This can 
hardly be called an ‘independent deterrent’. 

SAC and presumably the US administration were well aware of the 
conditions placed on Project ‘E’ weapons. This suggests that they may 
have privately been more sceptical of British pretensions to independent 
nuclear capability in this period than previously thought. This was not 


7°DEFE 13/336; David Ormsby-Gore to Peter Thorneycroft, 27 July 1962. 
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simply an unexpected or unseen effect of Project ‘E’ on the British 
deterrent but, within the Air Ministry at least, was a known ‘disadvan- 
tage’ of the programme. J.H. Searby, the Director of Operations at the 
Air Ministry, noted in a discussion of Project ‘E’ with the VCAS that: 
‘the US Government will draw satisfaction from the belief that they 
possess a veto on nuclear operations by the “V” Force through the 
conditions attached to weapons release under Project “E”. This is a 
contradiction of one of the recognised principles of the independent UK 
deterrent.’”’ In other words, not only did Project ‘E’ prevent the 
V-Force from dispersing and achieving the QRA readiness numbers 
required to meet its own minimum deterrence criteria, but it also gave 
the US a veto over any use of the V-Force on a credible scale. Thus 
Project ‘E’ destroyed not only the operational, but also the political 
credibility of the V-bomber Force as an independent British deterrent. 


Conclusions 


This article has shown that Anglo-American nuclear cooperation in the 
shape of Project ‘E’ formed a very significant component, in operational 
terms, of Britain’s ‘independent nuclear deterrent’? between October 
1958 and March 1962. It has been the mainstream historiographical 
view in the field of Anglo-American nuclear relations that the British 
‘independent nuclear deterrent’ during this period of the Cold War 
largely deserved its title. Although the Yellow-Sun Mark II thermo- 
nuclear bomb was an Anglicisation of the US Mark 28 design, it was 
British built (and improved), and carried by British designed, manufac- 
tured and crewed V-bombers.”* Furthermore, Britain had shown itself 
capable of designing and manufacturing its own kiloton and megaton 
yield designs. However, this article has shown that in reality, 72 out of 
the 144 V-bombers were dependent on US designed, US manufactured 
Mark 5 weapons which were never released to the RAF during their 
service life and were never provided under terms compatible with their 
designated role as retaliatory deterrent weapons. This alone calls into 
question the ‘independent’ status usually credited to the V-bomber 
Force between 1958 and 1962. However, more significant than the 
simple dependence on the US for arming half of the V-bombers was 
the fact that once committed to the programme in mid-1958, the RAF 
was impeded by operationally useless US weapons. The V-bombers 
theoretically armed with Project ‘E’ weapons were unable to undertake 
QRA duties, or be dispersed in time of crisis to prevent destruction by a 
Soviet first-strike. Even once British thermonuclear warhead production 


7 AIR 2/17333 D of Ops to VCAS, 8 May 1959. 
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overtook QRA aircraft numbers in mid-1960, US weapon storage 
requirements prevented the aircraft assigned to Project ‘E’ from being 
armed with the newly available British bombs instead. Therefore, from 
mid-1960 to the termination of Project ‘E’ in frontline V-Force service 
in March 1962, this secret policy of dependence on the US for nuclear 
weapons prevented half of the entire ‘British independent nuclear deter- 
rent’ from being armed with the British thermonuclear weapons that 
had been built for it. As the numbers of megaton yield bombs in the UK 
stockpile grew, the US 5O0kt warheads not only represented a crippling 
operational problem for the V-Force, but also a decrease in its theore- 
tical total firepower. Thus, Project ‘E’ had a significantly perverse effect 
on the operational capability of Britain’s ‘independent’ nuclear deter- 
rent force. 

Another initial motive for Project ‘E’ had been to encourage Anglo- 
American nuclear cooperation, which was still at an embryonic stage in 
1957 when talks began. However, as this study has shown, the RAF 
initially withheld information on Britain’s nuclear stockpile in planning 
discussions with SAC, and later cautioned that Project ‘E’ was causing 
the US government and SAC to underestimate Britain’s nuclear cap- 
ability based on domestic warhead manufacture. This study suggests 
that rather than fostering greater Anglo-American cooperation and 
mutual respect, Project ‘E’ instead caused resentment from the RAF 
and Air Ministry of US inflexibility on weapon release conditions, and 
from the US perspective, did nothing to improve the damning SAC 
estimates of the V-Force’s vulnerability and operational effectiveness. 

Finally, this study has shown that in practice, the US President 
possessed a veto over the use of the more reliable half of Britain’s 
V-Force from mid-1958 to March 1962, since his express authorisation 
was required for the USAF custodians to release the bombs to the 
aircraft. This is hardly in keeping with the traditional picture of the 
V-Force as Britain’s only truly ‘independent’ nuclear deterrent force. 
Taking into account the low serviceability rates of the Victor and 
Vulcan aircraft that made up the British-armed half of the V-Force, as 
well as expected losses from Soviet air defences, it is clear that a credible 
British nuclear strike against the Soviet Union was not possible without 
US permission. Regardless of whether the intention was to deter the 
Soviet Union, or to increase British influence in Washington, this US 
veto power destroyed the political credibility and raison d’étre of the 
British ‘independent nuclear deterrent’. 

These new perspectives on the operational independence of the 
British V-Force between 1958 and 1962, and on its inability to meet 
the government’s own minimum deterrence credibility criteria during 
the same period, suggest a need for historical re-evaluation of debates 
which use the V-Force as a benchmark for British ‘independence’ as a 
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nuclear power. For example, the existence of a US veto over the arming 
of half the ‘independent’? V-bombers during this period places 
Macmillan’s struggle to ‘retain’ British operational control over the 
deterrent when seeking Polaris to replace the V-bombers at Nassau in 
1962 in a different light. Further research could be usefully conducted 
into the degree to which the Air Ministry and RAF kept the Cabinet ‘in 
the dark’ about Project ‘E’. Furthermore, it may be that access to 
currently classified or otherwise unavailable US documents on Project 
‘E’ might give further insight into this important aspect of Anglo- 
American nuclear relations during the Cold War. 
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